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13. INCUNABULA
There were naturally many incunabula in the foundation collec-
tions, where they figured, like other books, solely for the value
of their contents. A large number were collected by Archbishop
Cranmer and came into the Royal Library. Cracherode added a num-
ber of very beautiful copies of chosen books, mostly acquired from the
libraries of such of the Emigres as had been able to export their books
from France; and from George III and Grenville came many more,
and all good copies. These collectors and others of their period had per-
ceived an additional interest in early printed books, regarding them
not merely as classical texts, or works on theology, law, medicine,
or other subject or study, doubtless by then chiefly historical, but
still living; they saw in them monuments of the invention and pioneer
period of the art of typography. Theirs was not the first generation
of collectors arid antiquaries to interest itself in the earliest books.
While in the early days of the Bodleian doubt could be expressed
whether a volume were printed or manuscript, Pepys's omnivorous
curiosity touched on old printing, and the word Incunabula (artis
typographicae) was coined in that period by C. & Beughem. Seven-
teenth-century owners often showed their interest by writing little
sums below the date of imprint, in which it is subtracted from the
date of writing, thus yielding the volume's age. And early eighteenth-
century collectors such as Harley, Sunderland and Mead took early
printing, and especially early editions of the classics, into their embrace.
On the foundation so laid continuous attention began to be paid to
early printing, to the study of which a notable impulse was given in
1868 by the publication of J. W. Holtrop's Monument typcgraphtques
des Pays-Bas. Just before this the sale of duplicates from the Hof-
bibiliothek at Munich, largely from the suppressed monasteries of
Bavaria,"had yielded a rich haul of books from German presses of the
fifteenth century, and Rye's Keepership saw also the acquisition of
the Weigel blockbooks, thus putting the Museum in a strong position
for what is perhaps   the rarest class of books in existence; and
under  Bullen,  Garnett, and their successors the buying became
systematic. The current lists of the antiquarian book-sellers were
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